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WHAT THEY ARE GOING TO DO 
AT THE OPERA! 

We hasten to be first in the field to give 
the following information respecting the ap- 
proaching campaign. 

The immense improvements in the Opera 
for the comfort and amusement of visitors 
during the ensuing season, have caused an 
outlay of upwards of £10,000. 

A new opera from the pen of Verdi will 
be the earliest novelty ; the subject chosen 
is “ King Lear,” and Lablache will appear 
as the hero. In this we expect a great 
triumph ; the i immense talent of the com- 
poser of “ Ernani,” when fully brought into 
play, cannot fail to produce a furore. Grisi, 
Brambilla, Fornasiri, Mario, IF. Lablache, 
Corelli, and Castellan, will be the chief mu- 
sical favorites. The ballet will be headed by 
Cerito, Carlotta Grisi, and Lucille Grahn.— 
A young danseuse, Louise Taglioni, will 
make a debut. Petit Stephan, Moncelet, 
Honore, and Julienne, will also appear. St. 
Leon, Carey, Perrot, and the charming 
Danseuses Viennoises, will swell the num- 
bers. Most probably the season will com- 
mence with Verdi’s opera of ‘* Nabuco.” 
Musical readers! who think ye is to be 





the conductor ?—That popular personage, 
Mr. Balfe. 


THE DRAMA. 
——_ 


PRINCESS’S. 
Mr. Macready entered upon his second 





engagement at this theatre on Monday last. 
The doors were surrounded by a dense mass 
of human beings long before the time of 
opening, and the house was full in every 
part in a very short time. The play was 
“ King Lear,’ and Mr. Macready, perhaps, 
never sustained the character with greater 
force and skill than on the present occa- 
sion. le was most enthusiastically ap- 
plauded throughout, and, at the conclusion, 
loudly called for, We understand “ Riche- 
lieu” is in preparation, and is to be got up 
in a manner worthy of the management of 
this favourite establishment. 
SADLER’S WELLS. 

Sheridan Knowles’ play of ‘“ William 
Tell” was produced at this house on Mon- 
day last. This play will continue to be a 
stock piece for several reasons. First, be- 
cause the story is so simple and so well 
known; secondly, it affording so much 
scope for action in the performance of it, 
and there being a variety of characters, to 
say ‘nothing of the beautiful language the 
author has put into the mouth of each indi- 
vidual in the play. Then, as regards sce- 
nery, there is great latitude for the artist. 
These are all advantages which are seldom 
combined, 
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The parts are cast here very efficiently. 
Of course, Mr. Phelps plays the hero, Tell, 
and it would be doing him a great injustice 
not to admit he played it admirably. We 
to have not seen the part in more efficient 
hands. There is a great similarity between 
him and Macready; this must of course 
arise from their frequently playing together. 
The scene where the old man appears who 
has had his eyes taken out was admirably 
conceived, and also his acting before he 
shoots the apple from off the head of his 
son. No actor could give greater eflect to 
this portion of the part than Mr. Phelps 
did, Mrs. Warner was, as usual, very 
forcible; and Miss Stevens, as Tell’s son, 
played with considerable feeling. The other 
characters were all respectably filled. 

LYCEUM. 

There is less novelty here than at any 
other theatre in the metropolis. Some cause 
must be assigned for this; whether it is the 
bringing out first of a new drama which is 
have the run of all the other theatres, as 
the “ Cricket on the Hearth’ has proved, 
we will not decide ; but it is a fact, that the 
pieces brought forward here have a longer 
run than at any other house that can be 
named. With regard to the drama above- 
named, the acting as a whole is far superior 
to any other theatre where the same piece has 
been performed. We have not seen the part 


of Dot played, according to our notion of 


acting, so well as Mrs. Keeley personates it ; 
she identifies herself in the character of the 
humble, virtuous, and harmless village 
housewife to the very life. Nor have we 
yet seen the part of John Peerybingle re- 
presented so true to nature as by Mr. Emery. 
His comedy hits are so well in keeping; 
and where he has to depict sorrow,grief, and 
indignation, he gives full scope to his feel- 
ings, and makes a powerful impression on 
the audience. Nor must we forget the ad- 
mirable acting of Meadows, who has made 
more of the character than the author has 
done in the novel. The house fills every 
night. 
ADELPHI. 

We have nothing new to notice at this 
theatre, the “ Cricket on the Hearth” and 
the Pantomime being established in public 


favor, which draws full and respectable au- 
diences nightly. The farce called a “ Phan. 





tom Breakfast” is the height of farce-act- 
ing ; it appears to us that both Wright and 
P. Bedford take little notice of what the 
author has set down for them, their acting 
being a continuation of fun and jokes made 
by themselves, just as circumstances may 
occur. After all, the farce is very amusing ; 
and what’s the odds as long as we are 
happy! 
CITY. 

This establishment is now unquestionably 
one of the most elegant and best managed 
in the metropolis ; a constant succession of 
varied entertainments, all admirably pro- 
duced, attract houses crowded to the ceil- 
ing with auditors whose tears, laughter, and 
applause combine to testify their approba- 
tion. On Monday evening a new and ori- 
ginal drama, entitled ‘The Secret’s Safe, 
or the Two Clerks and the Merchant’s Wile 
of Havre,” was produced for the first time, 
and met with a most enthusiastic reception, 
It is in three acts; and as the story it em- 
bodies is more than usually interesting, a 
brief sketch of it may not be unacceptable 
to our readers. The scene passes at Havre, 
where we find M. Emery (Lyon), a suppos- 
ed wealthy mezchant,is located. Providence 
has blessed him with a young and charming 
wife (Mrs. R. Honner), to whom he is pas- 
sionately attached ; but if on the one hand 
he has received a treasure in her, so on the 
other is he cursed with two clerks—one of 
whom (J. Webster) is actively engaged in 
robbing his employer, while the other (Cra- 
ven) is equally actively employed in making 
love to that employer’s wife. Ditierent de- 
grees of success attend these two young 
men; for while the assiduities of the lover 
fail to make any impression on the impreg- 
nable virtue of the lady, the thief sueceeds 
to his heart’s content in abstracting the cash 
contained within the merchant’s strong box. 
This loss brings total ruin on M. Emery— 
while at the same moment frightful suspi- 
cions arise in his mind with regard to the 
virtue of his wife, and in his agony he casts 
her frem him, maugre her tears and pro- 
testations of innocence. ‘This ends the se- 
cond act, with what we believe is techni- 
cally termed a most powerful situation,— 
The third act finds Emery partly restored to 
his former prosperity, and now fully con- 
vinced of the purity of his wife; buta dread- 
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ful visitation of a different description now 
weighs upon his heart and clouds his brow ; 
his suspicion, his violence, and his stinging 
curse, have driven his fair partner frantic ; 
and although every possible means has been 
resorted to tocure her disordered mind, she 
still continues to labour under that most 
melancholy of all inflictions—a sad insanity. 
This act is intensely interesting ; but we 
shall not pursue the plot further lest we mar 
the gratification which we wish all our read. 
ers to enjoy, viz. that of seeing and judging 
of the drama for themselves, 

The play was most admirably performed. 
It is almost invidious to particularise, but 
we may venture to remark that Mrs. Hon- 
ner, Lyon, and John Webster, have greatly 
added to their former laurels by their acting 
in this piece. We would especially point 
out the scene where the magistrate arrives 
at the merchant’s house to inquire into the 
circumstances of the robbery; the acting of 
all concerned in this particular portion 
should be witnessed by every one who ap- 
preciates taste, ability, and professional 
skill. The drama is excellently “ mounted,” 
the dresses being very handsome, quite new, 
and appropriate ; the scenery exceedingly 
pretty; and the arrangements highly effect. 
ive. Mr. R. Honner has produced the 
piece with even more than his usual skill ; 
the different tableaux are at once striking 
and correct, while the mise en scene is 
perfect. 

Managers of other theatres of far higher 
pretensions than this might derive great 
benefit from copying such arrangements— 
the pistols “ go off’—the daggers are 
bright and small, such as gentlemen might 
carry; the carpets are new and pretty; the 
locks on the doors are real, and absolutely 
“lock,” and have polished handles, not 
daubs painted on the canvas ; the dark lan- 
tern is real, and when the murderer pro- 
duces it from his pocket (after being on the 
stage for some time previously) and removes 
the shade, we find that it is lighted. It is 
attention to such trifles as these that mainly 
comprises the difference between first and 
second rate managers. “The Secret’s Safe,” 
(which, by the way, we perceive from the 
bills, is from the ever busy pen of Mr. Eger- 
tonWilks) was, as we have before observed, 
eminently successful, Mrs. Honner, Mr. 














Lyon, and Mr, John Webster, were called 
before the curtain at the conclusion of the 
drama to receive the congratulations of the 
audience ; in return for which the lady made 
her curtesy with her accustomed grace, 
while the gentlemen were evidently pleased 
to find their talents duly appreciated. A 
new farce, entitled ‘‘ Drawn for the Militia,” 
followed:—the subject is at this moment 
rather a popular--or, more properly speak- 
ing, rather an unpopular one — not so, 
however, with the farce, which appeared 
to please highly. “The Cricket on the 
Hearth” concluded a capital night’s enter- 
tainment. 
ASTLEY’S. 

A re-engagement has been entered upon 
here with M. Wellen’s wonderful dog 
‘* Emile.” whose surprising feats and great 
tractability and sagacity nfghtly delights 
thousands,—while at the same time a rich 
harvest is gathered in by the spirited pro- 
prietors of this popular establishment. 
Children of all ages shout with delight as 
each scene still further developes the ex- 
treme cleverness of the dog; anid the only 
thing which we could not comprehend was, 
why the enthusiastic audience did not call 
the animal on before the curtain at the 
conclusion of the piece. Certain we are his 
merits fully deserved a compliment not un- 
frequently bestowed on far inferior talent. 
In a drama of this description one does not 
look for much beyond the feats of the dog ; 
but in this the thread of the narrative is sus- 
tained throughout, and is not, as some may 
perhaps imagine, a string of unconnected 
canine performances, without unity and 
without sense. The horsemanship is as ine 
imitable as ever, and delights all. Several 
new entertainments have been added, and 
likewise some clever continental artistes. 
The pantomime attracts and goes off as 
well as ever. A grand new spectacle, we 
understand, is to be produced immediately 
upon the termination of Emile’s engage- 
meet, upon a most gorgeous scale, tu,be en- 
titled “The Elephants of the Pagoda,” when 
Mr Batty will introduce to the public his 
magnificent elephants. We earnestly wish 
him success. 





PiymoutH TneatRe. — Macready has 
been playing here to overflowing houses, 
He commenced his engagement on Mon- 
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day, the 12th, and terminated on Wednes- 
day, the 2Ist inst. He has performed 
Hamlet, Richelieu, Othello, Werner, Mac- 
beth (his benefit), and Virginius. Mr. 
Paumier has been engaged to support him, 
which he has done in a most talented man- 
ner. His Iago was certainly a superior 
piece of acting. Miss Tyrrell, the leading 
actress, was passable. M. Jullien will visit 
the theatre for a few nights with his splen- 
did band, this being his first pilgrimage so 
far west as Plymouth. Devonport Theatre 
does very well; melo-drama and farce are 
the order of the evening’s performance. All 
the metropolitan novelties are eagerly 
seized at by the manager. ‘“ The Cricket 
on the Hearth” has been produced with 
some effect, John Perrybingle being ably 
sustained by Mr. Holmes, a very correct 
and legitimate actor. Dot (Mrs, Ponisi), 
is an improving and clever actress. The 
farce of the “ Railway King”’ has found its 
way here also, with Doel as Sam Stag. M, 
Ginnett’s Circus is still open, and draws 
very good houses, Theclowns, Rusili and 
Graham, are excellent, 
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Our Leader. 
NOTICE!! 

Itis our intention to commence in our 
next number a Comic THEATRICAL Voca- 
BULARY, a feature that will be no less at- 
tractive for its novelty than for the many 
witticisms and humorous sayings with 
which it will abound. 





GLEAMS OF SUNSHINE. 

Old January is now on the eve of depar- 
ture, and will leave the drama in a very fair 
position. We believe we may safely aver 
that not a theatre in the metropolis can 
complain of want of sufficient encourage- 
ment, up to the present period in the new 
year. The pantomimes have all been above 
par, a great reason for a treasury-box being 
moderately lined. The minors all presenta 
very fair appearance, and have many novel - 
ties in readiness, to fill up the time till 





Easter Monday. Shakspeare is still suc- 
cessful where he is the theme ; doing well 
at the Wells ; raising his head at the Hay- 
market; and on the bills at the Princess’s, 
Wallace’s opera ison the wane, but will 
soon be replaced by something from Mac- 
farren. The ‘“ Cricket” will soon cease to 
chirp, and make way for novelty. A new 
drama, with a very interesting plot, will see 
the footlights of the Adelphi next week. 
Miss Cushman will be nine times at the 
Haymarket. Macready will appear on al- 
ternate nights through February, in Oxford 
Street. Thus February bids fair to equal if 
not surpass his predecessor. 


TALES OF THE DRAMA, 
BY AN OLD STAGER. 
No, IV.—THE JEALOUS HUSBAND. 








Mr. Hyena Gaunt—Hyezena was not his 
registered baptismal name, but some atro- 
cious joker had re-christened him with the 
cognomen of that amiable animal, it was 
generally supposed on account of there be- 
ing some traces of a likeness between Mr. 
Gaunt ani that peculiar member of the 
brute creation. Mr. Hyzna Gaunt was a 
gentleman of the theatrical profession, and 
one too in his own opinion, and in that of 
his admirers, possessing no mean qualifica- 
tions that way, nor by any means one of the 
ordinary rate of Thespians. No, no, Mr. 
Gaunt, as his friends would knowingly say, 
with a serious air of sincerity anda sort of 
an expression which said “ Oh, no, sir, I’m 
not joking, dont for one moment imagine 
that Iam doing so,”’ stamped on their faces, 
“No, no, Mr. Gaunt can do a thing or so, 
I believe you,” which “thing or so”’ in the 
absurdity of the English language, of course 
means a very great many things indeed. 
Of course now Mr. Gaunt eonsidered him- 
self a great gun, or in other words thought 
no small beer of himself, and not unfre- 
quently expressed his sentiments on that 
point, but then it’s a well-known fact that 
the man must be very deep in the mire of 
insanity, if he cannot give himself a good 
character. Mr. Gaunt had enemies as well 
as friends, most men have, and they too 
held their opinions of his peculiar talents, 
which they did not scruple to publish and 
promulgate on all sides far and near, the 
various features of which opinions are best 
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centered into one point in the word ‘* Hum- 
Yes, they considered Mr. Hyena 
Gaunt, the talented tragedian, as his friends 
would call him,. they considered him a 
“Humbug.” But our reader knows how 
near akin is scandal unto envy; might not 
then these cruel scandalous opinions be the 


bug.” 


result of a poignant envy of the superior 
talents and qualifications of Mr. Gaunt ? 
They were, they must have been so, as our 
reader will soon discover, and will commis- 
serate with the unfortunate Gaunt when he 
hears the indignities whieh that unfortunate 
martyr endured, Now most men have 
some tender point upon the surface of their 
conscience, upon which, like unto where 
the ice is marked dangerous, it is highly 
rash to tread ; most men have some painful 
wound which galls them to the extreme to 
be probed or touched ever so lightly, Mr. 
Hyzxna Gaunt though the centre of many 
illustrious talents, was after all, but mortal, 
and a weak man like all of us, and as such 
a joint-heir with us of the many ills, follies 
and weaknesses which our flesh sends down 
as heir-looms and legacies to us; he too, 
like other men, had his tender spot, his de- 
licate point, upon which to tread was so 
painful, and so dangerous. Reader—he had 
—a pretty wife. Nay do not sigh, gentle 
reader, and eall up visionary dreams of cur- 
tain lectures, pretty shawls, loves of bonnets, 
children’s frocks, and butcher’s bills (which 
seem to be thought as general appendages 
to pretty wives, as peas-pudding to boiled 
pork), for Gaunt cannot be commisserated 
with on this score, for a more careful, tidy 
little body than Mrs. Gaunt scarcely ever 
trod the earth, and sbe took care that her 
husband’s purse should not be emptied by 
folly and extravagance. Was he hen-peck- 
edthen? no, that is, not more than every 
husband is, who has a pretty wife with a will 
of her own, and an advocate for the supre- 
macy of the woman. Then what on earth 
had Gaunt to complain of, with everything 
to make him comfortable and cheerful. Well 
it was a strange notion, but strange notions 
ever emanate from strange creatures, and 
that Gaunt was a strange article, no one ever 
doubted ; but Hyzna Gaunt’sidea was that 
his pretty spouse was by a very great deal 
too pretty to be good. Her merriness and 
hilarious pleasantry he construed into levity 
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and disrespect for himself; her laughter in- 
to mockery of him; should she nod or smile 
at any male stranger, that person was 
instantaneously set down in Mr. Gaunt's 
mind as some treacherous paramour of his 
wife. In short Mrs. Gaunt could not walk, 
talk, laugh, sing, dance, nod, or do anything 
but what it was to Mr Gaunt a glaring 
proof of her insincerity and treachery. 
But be it known Mr. Hycena Gaunt was 
too much of a coward to demand an expla- 
nation of his wife, of any remarkable piece 
of levity or treachery as he would call it, of 
which he imagined her to be guilty. No, 
no, he was a leetle too much under her 
thumb for that, and besides Gaunt consider- 
ed it fine and melo-dramatic “to keep the 
damned secret, sunk in the mire of oblivion, 
hid in the inmost recesses of his own raging 
aching buzzum,” which little speech deli- 
vered with a grand stage air of rending 
passion, with a grasp at the hair, clenched 
teeth, and a convulsive clutch at an imagi- 
nary dagger hilt, certainly was fine. Oh yes. 
very fine indeed, I believe you. 





THE ADVENTURES OF A PLAY- 
GOER. 
MY FIRST VISIT TO COVENT-GARDEN. 


The first visit that I recollect having ever 
paid to a theatre was in the yoar 1809, and 
certainly one which I shall not hastily for- 
get. My father wasa clergyman, and con- 
sequently averse to all theatrical perform- 
ances, regarding the theatre as a hot-bed 
for vice and every thing that is bad, whilst 
I, his dutiful son and heir, made the play- 
house the subject of my whole thoughts, 
and longed for the day when (no matter 
by what means) I might be able to visit 
one. That day too soon, alas! arrived. I 
was but nine years old when the important 
event I am about to relate took place,—and 
was in the habit, when it was not too hot, 
too cold, too wet, or too dry, of attending a 
day school for young gentlemen. Here I 
became acquainted with Jack Gimp, a boy 
some five years or so my senior—a bold, 

daring fellow, who headed all our school 
fights with foreign academies in the neigh- 
bourhood, never used his books except as 
weapons of defence, went to the theatre at 
least three times a week, and was continu- 
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with cobler’s wax, splitting up the canes 
with horse-hair, pea shooting every body, 
or some other equally amusing antic, for 
which he was generally thrashed most un- 
mercifully, threatened with expulsion, and 
made to stand erect upon a form for the re- 
mainder of the day, where he used to imi- 
tate Joey Grimaldi for the express gratifica- 
tion of little boys in class, and who would 
consequently burst out into a fit of laughter 
perfectly uncontrollable. But Jack was a 
good-natured, although idle boy, and was 
as much liked by his schoolfellows as hated 
by his master; for he never went to a play 
but the next morning gratified our ears by a 
lengthened detail of all he had seen. — One 
day he had given us such a flattering de- 
scription of a play—such an account of the 
beautiful ‘scenery, the actors, the music, 
and all the other dazzling attributes of a 
theatre, that I inwardly resolved to go be- 
fore the week had passed, cost what it 
might, and if possible get Jack for my com- 
panion. To him that day I divulged my 
determination, and asked him to accompany 
me, which he readily agreed to do, and pro- 
mised to devise a plan whereby I might be 
able to elude the vigilance and care of my 
sanctified papa and exemplary mamma. On 
a certain evening I was to sham illness, and 
be sent to bed; then, as the clock struck 
six, was to creep silently down stairs into 
the back drawing-room on the first floor, out 
of one of the windows of which room I was 
to get upon the yard wall, from thence into 
the yard by aid of the water butt, and out 
of the back door into a neighbouring street. 
All went on admirably ; and I very well can 
remember the conscience-stricken brat I 
felt when my worthy mother was wrapping 
up my supposed aching head in flannels, 
and pouring hot gruel down my imaginary 
sore throat. The fear and horror I experi- 
enced when descending the attic stairs in 
perfect darkness, and managing to miss my 
footing, tumbled headlong into the passage ; 
the next moment hearing an awful grunt 
proceeding from my father’s chamber, when 
{ then remembered, rather to my pleasure, 
(shall it be said) that he was laid up with 
How- 
ever, on I went, but had scarcely reached 
my destination on the first floor than I per- 
ceived my darling mother coming up stairs, 


some mysterious cold or another. 





loaded with bottles of physic and basins. 
How I wished her a mile or two away at 
that moment! for the thought instantly 
flashed across my brain that she was going 
to my supposed sick chamber, there to phy- 
sic her poor invalid boy. 

Goodness! what inexpressible joy was 
mine when, soon after, 1 heard my father’s 
chamber-door open and then bang to, but 
the next moment the drawing-room window 
was thrown up and I was leaning out,whist- 
ling away like a bird, Jack soon responded 
to my call, for he was standing on the wall 
ready to help me out, which he quickly did. 
“ Allright” (said Mr. Gimp when I was by 
his side). “ All right—ain’t it a jolly spree, 
eh?” “Oh! ain’t it!” replied I, looking 
into the darkness beneath me with a cast oJ 
countenance that rather belied my words.— 
* There’s no time to lose,” said my com- 
panion, “ the play begins at seven, so come 
along—TI’ll jump first.” “Goon!” said I, 
trembling with fear and cold combined ; and 
away he went bump ?—bang !—splash !— 
bump! “Lor! he isin the butt,” thought 
I; but I was deceived, and soon after heard 
Jack’s merry voice again, remarking it was 
a jolly spree. and informing me that he had 
merely smashed a part of the water-butt’s 
top, which had fallen in. It was now my 
turn to jump, and consideriug I could not 
see an object around me, and deeming it ten 
chances to one I did not go through the 
hole Jack had made in the top of the butt, 
I naturally felt nervous; however I was not 
to be daunted, so away I went—a crash !— 
profound darkness—a smell of rotten wood 
and a dampness about the extremity of my 
legs quickly followed, and then I hada 
faint idea that I had smashed the remaining 
portion of the lid, and was now standing in 
the butt up to my knees in water, without 
any possibility of getting out. ‘ Holloa!” 
cried Jack, startled at the unusual noise,and 
running about the yard evidently in the 
greatest state of mystification as to where I 
was. ‘Jack!’ whispered I from my cage— 
‘* Jack ! I’m here.” ‘Good gracious, where 2’ 
“Why here, Ja—a—a—ck, in the wa—a— 
ter butt. 
think.” 


Oh! it is so—o—o cold, you can’t 
“Hat ha! ha!” laughed my 


companion, “ what a jolly spree, ha! ha!— 
Hush !” and here his laughter ceased, and 
I heard his retreating footsteps, 

(lo be continued), 
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CHIT-CHAT. 


Mr. Vincent WALLACE, the composer 
of ‘* Maritana,” will pay Dublin a visit 
early next month, accompanied by Mdlle. 
Schloss, Miss Messent, and Grattan Cooke ; 
and, ina short time, he will pay Germany 
and Italy a visit for two or three months, 
He intends to perform only on the piano- 
forte, his health precludes him from practi- 
sing on the violin, 

SapLER’s WELLS.—We understand that 
the management of this establishment are 
about to produce the first part of ‘ Henry 
the Fourth,” with a degree of correct and 
classical taste in reference to the costumes 
and general mise en scene that has not been 
Mr Phelps 
takes the part of Hotspur, Marston that of 
the mad-cap Prince of Wales. A. Young, 
Falstaff, and the low comedy part of Fran- 
cisthe Drawer will be allotted to the ta- 
lented little Richardson, of ‘ Fat Boy ” ce- 
lebrity. 

KEAN AND SHERIDAN KnowLes.—The 
great tragedian and the dramatist were both 
in Cherry’s company about 1809, 1810,1811. 
Whilst there Knowles wrote the well-known 
ballad of “ The Welsh Harper,” and pro- 
duced ‘ Brian Boru, Kean, seized with the 
cacoethes scribendi, wrote a melo-drama, cal- 
led “The Cottage Foundling.”’ Another 
piece by Kean was transmitted to London, 
but lost. 

Herepitary Dramatic TaLent.—It 
is a fact often remarked that at the present 
day, as formerly, the dramatic career is often 
followed from father to son, and even in col- 
lateral lines. 


witnessed for several years. 


Amongst foreigners this is 
particularly striking, as there have been, or 
now are, the Lefonts, Noblets, Colons, Gri- 
sis, &c. ; as for the Garcias, they are innu- 
merable, and several have just celebrity. 
There is Garcia, professor at the Gonserva- 
toire, at Paris; Mdlle. Pauline Garcia Viar- 
dot, cantatrice at the Italian Opera at St. 
Petersburgh ; Madame Eugenie Garcia, 
who has gained great applause at nearly all 
the principal theatres of Europe; Madame 
Garcia, of the theatre at Geneva; Mdlle. 
Garcia, at Caen; Madame Garcia Dela- 
marre, pianist, at Marseilles; and several 
others. 

THEATRICAL STATISTICS IN PARIS.— 
Each year brings its changes in the ma- 





nagement of theatres. Three houses have 
changed hands in the French metropolis 
during 1845, viz., the Opera Comique, the 
Odeon, and the Vaudeville. ‘The Pantheon 
has been closed, and finally erased from the 
list of theatres. During the year just ter- 
minated there have been produced 4 trage- 
dies, 4 ballet-divertissements, 11 operas, 20 
comedies, 30 dramas, and 200 vaudevilles ; 
in all, 269 pieces by 200 authors and musi- 
cal composers. The most prolific of these 
authors were Messrs. Bayard, Claveville, 
and Dumanoire, the two first of whom 
wrote 12 pieces each ; and the third 9; af- 
ter them ranks Messrs. Dennery and Brise- 
barre. M. Scribe this year only wrote 3 
operas and 3 vaudevilles, much less than 
his usual number. Amongst the most suc- 
cessful pieces we may cite, at the Opera, 
*L’ Etoile de Seville” and the “ Diable a 
Quartre;” at the Theatre Francais, the 
* Famille Poisson ;’’ at the Theatre Italian, 
“Nabucco ;” at the Opera Comique, several 
successful revivals; at the Gymnase, 
** Jeanne et Jeanneton;’’ at the Vaudeville, 
“Riche d’Amour;” at the Varietes, the 
**(Gardeuse de Dindons;’’ at the Palais 
Royal, the “ Pommes de Terre Malade ;” 
atthe Porte Saint Martin, the “ Biche au 
Bois” and “ Marie Jeanne;’” at the Am- 
bigu-Comique, ‘* Les Musquetaires.” 

The Ethiopean Minstrels are five young 
American gentlemen, who three or four years 
since amused their friends in private by 
imitating the niggers—not to ridicule their 
patois, but to catch their mode of executing 
their half English melodies, In the spring 
of 1844 they quitted Boston, of which city 
they are all natives, to have a fortnight’s fun 
in New York. They exhibited as amateurs, 
and remained there ten months as profes- 
sional singers ; they then returned to Bos- 
ton, performed with the greatest success; 
started to the Southern States, and conti- 
nued travelling from thathour, visiting all 
the principal cities of the states. Such was 
the furor for them, that they at one time 
performed in the Tabernacle at New York 
—they played for forty-three consecutive 
nights at the Italian Opera House in that 
city, wholly unaided, and to great houses. 
By the persuasion of Rice and others, who 
have made fortunes in England, they resol- 


ved to visit Europe, and accordingly sailed 
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onthe 17th December, in the packet New 
York, made Liverpool on 7th January, and 
London on the 10th. Their names are 
German, Stanwood, Harrington, Pell, and 
White. Mr. German's voice is an alto, he 
plays the tambourine and sings comic bal- 
lads ; Mr. Stanwood, a tenor, plays the ac-~ 
cordion ; Mr. Harrington, a bass, plays the 
banjo; Mr. White, a baritone, plays the 
same instrument; and Pell, who does not 
sing, operates upon some small bullock 
bones, forming a sort of castanet accompa- 
niment. The effect he produces is utterly 
indescribable. The accordion is really a 
beautiful instrument, and the extent of its 
capabilities have never to our thinking been 
fairly developed. But what can we expect 
from the tubby-sounding banjo, and from 
bullocks’ bones? Yet do these self-named 
Ethiopians make them discourse most elo. 
quent music. In a slight selection from 
“Fra Diavolo” they roused the company 
toenthusiasm. Unfortunately, many of the 
airs they sang have been bawled in the 
streets for the last twelve months, and, 
however excellently and chastely rendered, 
they lacked freshness. The public per- 
formance on Wednesday was crowned with 
complete success, and there can be no doubt 
that these minstrels will have a successful 
career. 

“ My good Sir,” said a country manager 
to a fat aspirant to tragic fame, “ you are 
much too stout to play Othello, it would be 
quite ridiculous,” “I maintain,” re- 
joined the player, ‘‘that Othello should be 
represented by an individual of large pro- 
portions, as lago distinctly styles him as 
the lusty Moor.” 

We observe Mr. Chatterton’s Annual 
Dress Ball takes place on Monday, at the 
Crown and Anchor, Strand. This gentle- 
man is much respected, and the ball isa 
great treat to young folks. 

Mx. Ii. Berty.—This talented and rising 
actor has entered into an engagement with 
Mr. James, the lessee of the Queen’s Thea- 
tre, for a limited number of nights. He will 
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make his first appearance Feb. 16, in the 
character of Macbeth. This house possesses 
a very good working company, and no doubt 
Mr. James will get up the tragedy as he 
does every piece at this house, in a highly 
creditable manner. We feel assured the 


engagement of Mr. B. will be very advan- 
tageous to the management. 





Wo Correspontients. 

C. 1l.—A memoir of Mr. Phelps we may 
very likely publish in the course of two 
months, We cannot promise any precise 
period, as the memoirs take their turn, 
and must give way to matters connected 
with the week. 

Constant ReApeR.—We should say Har- 
ris’s, Bow Street, or any theatrical book- 
seller, 

C. P.—All the numbers you require may be 
had at our office, 51, Paternoster Row, or 
at Watling’s, 409, Strand. 

C. Poutron.—The character to be per- 
formed would be the first consideration, 
Phelps might not agree to undertake the 
part you wished. With regard to the 
sum, you must hear from the gentleman 
himself. From the price you have gues- 
sed, we should like to know how much 
you think Macready or Helen Faucit are 
worth per night. 

Vivoce.— We have not heard when Her 
Majesty will visit in state. 

T. M. Guascow.— Any publisher will sup- 
ply you. 

Puncu.—‘ Bubbles of the Day” has been 
recently published for Is., by Bradbury 
and Evans, 85, Fleet Street. 

Sitenus.—We have never seen a portrait 
of Miss Kate Howard. Mr. Gear, thea- 
trical portrait painter, Charlotte-street, 
Tottenham Court-road, will give you every 
particular. 

I. Jackman.—Mrs. Warner made her first 
appearance in the character of Belvidera, 
at Drury Lane, about the year 1826. 

G. Gentit.—Enquire at M. Ochannies, 
Pall Mall. 

S. Dyer—lIs thanked for his valuable in- 
formation. 

gg For the convenience of subscribers, 
we are about to have a Western Office, 
somewhere near the theatres, in addition 
to our City Office, in Paternoster Row. 





Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
communications of every kind, for the Editor, 
to be addressed to the Publisher (post-paid,) 
51 and 52, Pate rnosterRow. 








51, AND 52, PATERNOSTER ROW; COLLINS, 89, HOLYWELL 
STRAND ; 


(Where all Communications for the Editor must be addressed) and 
Wart ine, 409, Strand—Barrn, 4, Brydges Street-—Vickers, Holywell Street—Bxitarn, Paternoster- 
Row—Stxz1L, Paternoster Row—Mann, Cornhill—Cavusron, Birchin Lane—Movuntcastxe, 10, Bedford 
Court, Covent Garden--Harvery, 5, Vernon Place, Bagnigge Wells Road--Wirry, 72, Fleet Street 
Duepate, Strand---ArrLeyARD, Farringdon Street---GrouGeE, 114,St.George’s Circus, facing theSurrey 


Theatre—Haruiss, 25, Bow Street—Stranc—Go.vina, Oakley 
Booksellers 


Street—Dyson, Shoreditch; and all 


HARVEY, PRINTER, 26, CHARLOTTE STREET, BLACKFRIARS ROAD. 











